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VALUATIONS & VALUES. 
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“Truth” said in 1923: 


And this fact is worth consideration 
by those who have so far not made use 
ot Mr. Hureomh’s services. New clients 
will profit by taking the experience of old 
clients for a guide, Whether they need an 
expert valuation ot any sort of property 
for insurance, probate or sale, or whether 
they have valuable property to dispose of, 
they are not likely to go far wrong if they 
entrust the business to Mr. Hurcomb. 
To-day his only address is Calder House, 
Piceadilly, London, W.1 


The President of ‘The Law Society (1923- 
wrote: 


‘Dear Mr. Hureomb, 

“7 am much obliged for your letter, 
and read as | always. do your advertise- 
ments with much interest, I have often 
had the benefit of your assistance. and 
you have acted for many of my clients— 
in some cases disposing of very valuable 
property. I know of no one in whom [ 
have greater confidence both as regards 
probity and ability; and I know that 
many of my Firm’s Clients are glad to 
have been introduced to you. 


MHE Georgian Teapot on the right, date 

1727, weight 13} ozs., sold at my 
rooms on F riday, 19th June, tor 135s. per 
oz, total £91 2s. Gd. The one on the left, 
by the same sinker. date 1725, weight 113 
ozs., sold for 185s, per  oz., total 
£109 3s. Od. 


The above result was achieved by the 
aid of my pictorial advts. in the Press 
conjointly with my 21s. motor calls. | 
have now a small fleet of cars and staff 
of valuers visiting all parts of the King- 
dom, who for a moderate fee of 2ls. will 
call and value your pearls, jewels, silver, 
pictures, porcelain, china, antiques, ete, 
(collect if neeessary), with a view to 
selling at one of my weekly auction sales 
held every Friday throughout the year. 
Write for full particulars and date of 
next visit to your neighbourhood. Prac- 
tically every county will be visited during 
the next six weeks. 


Tea Set, sold for £248 on 
17th April. The owner writes 20/4/25: 
The price you have obtained, £248, is 
indeed wondertul, and I congratulate you 
on it. I thad, of course, an inkling that 
you hoped for considerably more than 
the valuation. 

If you are fortunate enough to have 
three jpieces all the same date you may 
expect to get as much as the above. The 
Autobiography and Diary of a remarkable 
man appears every week as a serial in 

Truth. 

Sales on premises, contents of residence 
® speciality. Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance, ete., at moderate fees. Weekly 
Auction Sales of Pearls, Diamonds, Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate. No Buying-in 
Charges. Stamps purchased for ¢ash, 
Parcels Sate Registered Post. W. &. 
Hurecomb, Calder House (entrance: 1, 
Dover Street), Piccadilly. 

London, W.1. ‘Phone: HURCOMB. 
Regent 475. 
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‘ : from M. Vi Cavlin bout the 
(sbaldstone—Edward Hyde—Nathaniel Hodges, 880 
— — called ‘* Hamlet’s grave’ at Elsinore. This 
Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne—Capponi | is visited yearly by numerous tourists, al- 
monument in St. Olave’s Church—Man with a| though it is well known, and frankly con- 
fessed by the guide-books, not to be authentic. 

laeaeatry’: Anne Beale—Erasmus and Luther The place sy beautiful; the name of Hamlet 
—References wanted—Authors wanted, 107. and Ophelia have become closely associated 
THE LIBRARY: — ‘Ben Jonson’ — Quarterly 
Review — Aberdeen University Library Bul’) But it is doubtful whether Hamlet as a his- 
torical person ever existed; and supposing 
he did it is probable he lived in Jutland and 
never came near Elsinore, and all these con- 
siderations, it appears, are afflicting the 
# minds of highly cultivated Danes, who, very 
and other early dramatists. naturally, hate to have their nation associ- 
Report all early books, pamphlets, ated with a hoax—however openly declared 
ause it brings pr sinore. 
Johannes V. the author, would even 
MAGGS  BROS., have the grave with the 
5 There has been discussion in the Danis 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. | Press about what to do, and it is proposed 
-!' to erect on the spot a Shakespeare-Hamlet 
memorial, with bas-reliefs showing the 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. principal scenes of the tragedy. The pro- 
) “Early printed Works, Standard Authors, posal has received support in Denmark from 
-— of business “‘ as a sign’’ Mr. Viggo Cavling 
gy cee 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- gracefully says, “of the deep gratitude 
cata which Denmark feels towards England and 
British literature.’ The purpose of this 


SHAKESPEARE, 


E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, 


& | Ltd., Publishers and | letter is to elicit British opinion on the sub- 
St. George’s ject. Ought the grave to be levelled or, he 
pen slips ‘with perfect freedom, Ninepence each, 8. | on, ‘should we give it a new life by 
per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 1s. Pocket | consecrating the ground to the memory ”’ of 
per, dozen, ruled or plain," postage $d. | Shakespeare and Hamlet? Perhaps readers 


liquid. Q.’ will like to record their opinion. 
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[HE following letter to the Editor of V’he | peasant dress by a stranger wearing town 
Times will serve correct the account.given | garments and shoes. So they altogether 
at ynte, p. 56 of the provenance of the bronze | avoided the artist, and in one place actually 
statue of Fame at the National Gallery : stoned him out of the village; and they 
Sir—Lest a misapprehension should be caused | erected him into a bogey man for naughty 
by your note on the bronze statue ot gg boys (‘I told him if he didn’t mind himself 
which is now being placed in the vestibule of tl Gis 
the National Gallery, may I venture to point | stall iting: ake his picture ”’). So My. 
out that the statue is a gift from one of the | Paul Henry has resigned himself to painting 
National Gallery Trustees—Sir Herbert Cook, only the wonderful, enchanted scenery of 
Bt., in pod | Connemara. 
cis Cook, the well-known collector, by whom a ; Pome 
the statue was originally acquired? ‘he gift | ()S the night of Saturday, Aug. 1, a holi- 
was made through the National Art-Collections | day crowd of nearly 2,000 people was 
Fund, and the statue, in the opinion of excel-, assembled in the Miners’ Theatre, Ashing- 
lent judges, is not a copy of the work in the | ton, the Yorkshire Post tells us. A film in 
Louvre, but a contemporary version. ' | the operating-room took fire, and flames soon 
wr C. J. HOLMES. | jurst through the roof of the buildi Th 
National Gallery, July 22. | manager the told 
‘\ONSTANTINOPLE is being converted | them if they would walk quietly out there 
@ — a modern city of the West. a would be no danger. This every man, woman 
Special Correspondent of The Times (July | and child did without the slightest mishap. 
30) gives an interesting account of the pro-| «There was not a single squeak, even from 
— oe which perhaps the most striking | 4 child,’ the manager declared, and added 
part is that concerning the walls. It iS) that the composure of the big audience un- 
proposed to remove the ruinous sea-walls | qoubtedly averted disaster. The damian 
along the Sea of Marmora—leaving only one | gone is extensive ea 8 
or two historic towers—and to construct with 
the stones a continuous quay from Seraglio N order of the Administrator of the 
Point to the Seven Towers. At a break Transvaal recently took blue wildebeest 
near Yeni Kapu a small harbour may be | off the list of protected game on the ground 
made in the open space covering a small | that they are suffering from disease.  Per- 
Byzantine harbour which the Lycus has} mission to kill them resulted in a rush for 
silted up. If the sea-walls are to go the} this supply of venison, not only to the dis- 
land-walls of Theodosius, with their great | turbance of the district where blue wildebeest 
towers, are to be preserved, and prevented | abounds, but also to the point of their exter- 
from falling into worse ruin. Their fate, | mination coming into view. The Transvaal 
if the schemes are carried out, will be to form | Administrator has now met the case by classi- 
a public park, through which a motor-road, | fying blue wildebeest, in the Waterberg, 
superseding the existing track, will lead | Potgietersrust, Zoutpansrxerg and Pieters- 
down to and across the Sweet Waters of | burg districts, as small game, which may be 
Europe and so back to Pera and the north hunted till Aug. 31 by owners and _ lessees 
of the Golden Horn. without a licence, and by other persons under 


[HE special correspondent of the Irish the usual licence for small-game. In the 


districts not specified blue wildebeest are 
Times sends to his paper some curious : var 
experiences of Mr. Paul Henry, the Conne- classed as big So ev to be hunted with 
mara artist. Mr. Henry does not make much | °U! Permission o the Administrator. 
use of figures in his landscapes; being ques- | [HE President and Council of the Royal 
tioned about this omission he said that on Academy have bought, under the terms 
first coming to Connemara he was more of | of the Chantrey Bequest, a bronze statuette 
a figure-painter than alandscape-painter, but | of Eros by Mr. Gilbert — this being his 
his attempt to introduce country-folk, in original study for the statue on the Picea lly 
their bright-coloured picturesque clothes, into Fountain. 


his pictures soon brought trouble upon him. AST week the season’s sales were for the 
These simple people feared the evil eye: and | most part concluded. The outstanding 
they thought the painter who put a person’s | event in the sale-room for the season was the 
likeness upon canvas took his soul away. | distribution of the pictures and other like 
Then there were some, free indeed from such | property of the late John S. Sargent. When, 
superstitions as those, who proudly resented | on July 31, the total brought by these could 
being painted barefooted and in their coarse be summed up it amounted to £190,513 2s. 6d. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE KOH-I-NOOR. 


N June 3, 1850, ‘‘ the Mountain of Light ”’ 
was presented to (Jueen Victoria. At the 
same time it ‘‘ changed its luck’? by passing 
for the first time in all its romantic but well- 
authenticated history into a  woman’s 
possession. Before that it had brought mis- 
fortune to one after another of its possessors, 
till it had come at last to be regarded with 
a kind of superstitious awe. Miys. Colin 
Mackenzie, who saw it at Lahore in 1848, 
says 

the old treasurer, on giving it up to Dr. 
‘Login (who, as the young Maharajah’s guar- 
dian, was put in charge of the palace, state- 
prisoners, and confiscated treasure), congratu- 
lated himself on getting rid of a charge that 
had cost the blood of so many men. 

Tradition says that the stone was found 
in the bed of the Godavery river over 5000 
years ago. The first authentic mention of 
it is in the Memoirs of Baber, written in 
the year 1526. Writing on May 1 of that 
year, the Emperor describes the recent defeat 
by his son Humayun, at Paniput, of 
Bikramajit, Raja of Gwalior: the decisive 
battle by which the Empire of India passed 
out of the hands of the Lodi Dynasty and 
into those of the Moghuls. Bikramajit’s 
people, Baber says, ‘‘ of their own free will 
presented to Humayun a tribute consisting 
of aquantity of jewels and precious stones.”’ 
Among these was one famous diamond which 
had been acquired by Sultan Ala-ed-din. 
“Tt is so valuable,’? continues the Imperial 
diarist, ‘“‘that a judge of diamonds values 
it at half the daily expenses of the whole 
world. On my arrival Humayun presented | 
it to me as a tribute and I gave it back to 
him as a present.” 

Tavernier, who was a jeweller by pro- 
fession, has left in his ‘ Travels’ a minute. 
description of a diamond which he saw in| 
the possession of the Emperor Aurungzeb, 
which has been believed by some authorities , 
to have been a larger stone of which the. 
Koh-i-Noor formed part: a second portion 
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probable, and has indeed been completely 
disproved on several grounds by capable 


‘experts. Tavernier’s stone, known as ‘‘ The 
Mogul’? weighed 279 carats. The Koh-i- 
Noor, which when brought to England 


weighed 186 and one sixteenth, is described 
by Baber as ‘‘a diamond of 187 carats’ 
weight.”’ 

Aurungzeb was anything but a model son, 
and it is not wonderful that the rudely-dis- 
possessed parent, Shahjehan, in his gilded 
prison at Agra, refused to hand over the few 
remaining objects which had not been taken 
from him, like his throne, by force. ‘‘ Orang- 
zeb,’? says Tavernier, in an early transla- 
tion of his work, 

some days before he ascended the Throne, 
sent to his Father to send him some of his 
Jewels: to the end he might appear before his 
people with the same magnificence as his Pre- 
decessors had done. Cha-jehan, taking this 
request of his Son’s for an Afiront put upon 
him in Prison, fell into such a Rage that he 


'continu’d mad for some days, and had like to 


have dy’d upon it. In the excess of his vexa- 
tion he called several times for a Morter and 
a Pestle, threat’ning to beat all his Jewels to 
Powder before his Son should have them. 


From this project he was stayed by his 


daughter, the ‘‘ Begum Sahib,’ ‘‘ more,”’ 


the Frenchman avers, 

out of a Design to preserve the jewels for 
her self than for her brother, to whom she 
had always been a mortal enemy. For this 
reason when Orangzeb ascended the Throne he 
had no more than one Jewel upon his Bonnet. 

‘“This Bonnet,’’ adds the traveller naively, 
‘cannot be called a Crown, and by Conse- 
quence neither can the (eremony be called 
a Coronation.” 

However that be, the stone upon the 
‘“ Bonnet’? was probably not the Koh-i-Noor, 
which was doubtless included in the ‘‘ large 
gold basin-ful of precious Stones, her own 
jewels and those of Shahjehan,’’ which, 
Bernier says, the Begum-Sahib politically 
presented ta Aurungzeb when her brother 
hastened to visit her at Agra after their 
father’s death. 

One of the oddest episodes in the great 
diamond’s history is the manner in which 
Nadir Shah, the Persian conqueror, obtained 
it from Mahomed Shah, the last effete repre- 
sentative of the Mogul line. The Persian, 


being the great Orloff diamond, and a third having sought in vain for the stone among 
part a diamond which was found in Persia the plunder of the Mogul Court, learnt at 
where it was being used by a peasant as a_ last, from a woman of Mahomed Shah’s 
flint for striking fire. Professor Nicol, in | harem, that the Emperor invaria»!y wore it 


the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ upholds tis | concealed in his turban, which he never, 
ingenious 


theory, which is more than | night or day, removed from his head. Nadir 
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Shah, determined on its possession, devised 
a plan for securing it which is not without 
a tinge of humour. Seated one day in 
ceremonious Durbar with his host and 
prisoner, he suggested the not unusual 
courtesy of exchanging turbans as a sign of 
friendship, and before the subjugated 
Emperor had had time to protest or to think 
of a way out of the difficulty, his own simple 
muslin turban was on the head of his 
adversary, who had presented him in ex- 


change with his national head-dress, orna- 


mented with costly jewels and apparently 


worth a thousand times the value of the | 


other. Mahomed Shah, it is said, preserved 
such a cool demeanour over the affair that 


the conqueror became filled with anxiety | 


lest after all he had not succeeded in possess- 
ing himself of the stone. Dismissing the 
Durbar as soon as with propriety he could, 
he retired in haste to his own apartments 
and tore the turban off his head. In the 
process of unfolding it a little package fell 
out. 
Nadir, with the gleaming jewel in his hand. 
‘* Koh-i-Noor! A mountain of light!’’ The 
name has clung to the diamond ever since. 


Its history for the next century is attended 


with the tales of murder, cruelty, and blood- 


shed. Nadir Shah bequeathed it at his death | 
Rokh, who, in spite of | 


to his son Shah 
fiendish tortures practised on him by his 
enemy Aga Mahomed into whose power he 
fell, would never give it up. 
reasons made him believe that 
stone his luck would leave him, though there 


seems to have been little good fortune of any | 
After his | 


kind about his miserable life. 
downfall he was allowed to retire, with the 


rank of governor, to the town of Meshd, but | 
even here the covetous Aga followed him. | 


Visiting Meshd, a famous shrine of the 
Shiahs, under pretext of a pilgrimage, he 
once more got the unfortunate Shah Rokh 


into his clutches, and practised on him such | 


inhuman cruelties that the mind recoils 
from picturing them. Although deprived 
of sight and almost of reason, Shah Rohk, 
at his death, was still in possession of the 
Koh-i-Noor. 

Ahmed Shah Durani, who came to his 
assistance, received at Shah Rokh’s death 
the jewel as a return for his alliance and 
support, and thus the diamond became the 
property of the Durani Emperors of Afghan- 
istan. From Ahmed Shah it passed to 
Taimur Shah, who removed the seat of 
government from Kandahar to Kabul, and 
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‘* Koh-i-Noor !’’ exclaimed the delighted | 


Superstitious | 
with the | 
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died in 1793, leaving his jewels to Shah 
Zaman, afterwards deposed and deprived of 
sight by ‘‘ that vacillating, treacherous, and 
imbecile character’? (as a contemporary 
writer describes him), his brother, Shah 
Shuja. It was a long time before Shah 
Shuja was able to possess himself, or even 
to discover the whereabouts, of the great 
diamond, on the stealing of which he wa, 
almost as much bent as on the unsurpation 
of his brother’s throne. “The unhappy 
monarch,’’ says the same contemporary 
traveller, writing of Shah Zamen, 

confided in the fidelity of Mulla Aulik and 
‘in the year 1800 took refuge in his castle, and 
there found himself his prisoner, his former 
friend keeping him only in order that he might 
deliver him up to his enemies. 

The Koh-i-Noor, meanwhile, was plastered 
into the wall of the blind Shah’s prison 
guest-chamber, and was discovered, it is 
said, by equally blind chance. The plaster 
having begun to wear away, one of the sharp 
angles of the embedded diamond protruded, 
-and a minion of Shah Shuja’s, who was 
leaning carelessly against the wall, happened 
to scratch his hand against it! 

After that time (about the year 1803), 
Shah Shuja wore the diamond continually, 
and carried it about with him wherever he 
went. Finally, as is well known, he was 
in his own turn dethroned and exiled by 
Shah Mahmud, the third son of Taimw, 
and he and Shah Zaman _ took refuge 
together in the Sikh kingdom across the 
Indus. The Afgan refugees were at first 
misguided enough to believe in the disinter- 
estedness of Ranjit Singh’s offers of protec- 
‘tion. It was not very long, however, before 
the true reason of his friendliness disclosed 
itself. The Koh-i-Noor was known to be 
in Shah Shuja’s possession: Ranjit’s ruling 
passions were the love of horses and of 
jewels: and after a very short time Shah 
Shuja found himself a prisoner. 

Vafa Begum, his principal wife, had pre- 
'ceded him to Lahore and it was by the 
promise of the diamond to Ranjit Singh 
that she had prevailed upon that monarch 

to effect her husband’s rescue from Kashmir. 

Naturally, therefore, when he arrived Ranjit 
demanded the fulfilment of the bond. It 
was in vain for Vafa Begum to protest that 
the jewel was not in their possession—that 
it had been pledged to a money-lender for 
the sum of two lacs. Ranjit did not believe 
her, and replied to her protests by plunder- 
ing her quarters at Shahdara: sending 
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back, it is true, the greater part of her 
belongings when the whole had _ been: 
thoroughly searched. 

The expedient was next resorted to of | 
ofiering a considerable jaghir of land to 
Shah Shuja in exchange for the stone. 
When he refused, harsher measures were 
yesorted to: guards were placed in a cordon 
yound Shahdara, where the refugees were 
lodged, and no food was allowed for several | 
days to pass in. The exiles refusing to be 
starved into subm:-s'on, and Ranjit (per- 
haps out of wholesu.e+ -egard for the opinion 
of the British beyond the Sutlej) not wishing 
quite to bring about their deaths, a new 
plan was invented. Letters were forged, 
implicating Shah Shuja in a conspiracy 
against the Khalsa: a guard of two com- 
panies was posted round his lodging; and 
he was frightened into the belief that he 
was to be incarcerated for the rest of his | 
life as a State prisoner at Govindghur. If, 
however, he would give up the Koh-i-Noor, 
his (imaginary) transgression would be over-— 
looked. Two months’ grace was then. 
demanded by the Afghans—ostensibly to get 
the diamond out of pawn, but in the hope, 
probably, that it might be smuggled away 
inthe interval. Ranjit’s vigilance was un- | 
ceasing, day and night. No one passed out 
of the Shahdara enclosure, for the whole of 
the two months, without being’ subjected to | 
the most rigorous search. 

“On the last day of the two months,” 
says Baron von Higel, writing from Lahore 
some years later, “‘ the Shah invited Ranjit 
Singh to come and receive the diamond.” 
The date was the first of June, 1813, and the 
Maharajah, with a suite of attendants, and 
several experts acquainted with the jewel 
and capable of identifying it, rode out to 
the river and crossed the ferry (where the 
Bridge of Boats now is) to Shahdara. The 
account of the meeting cannot be more 
graphically given than in the words of an 
anonymous writer to the Delhi Gazette of | 
August, 1838, who had been at Lahore and 
had had the story from an eye-witness : | 
“The Shah,” he says, “and Ranjit Singh, | 
having been sitting face to face, with some 
interval between them, Shah Sujah summoning , 
all the majesty of a race of Kings into his) 
dignified countenance, essayed to overawe the 
mean-looking and low-minded grandson of a 
thief, during an impressive silence which (-ays 
my authority) lasted one hour. But the S:kh, 
who could no more read Royalty in the glances 
of a Monarch than the Grunth in the Manu- | 
script, grew impatient during this Quakerish 
interruption to business, and desired one who 
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spoke Persian to remind the Shah of the pur- 
pose for which they had met. ‘lhe Shah, with- 
out opening his lips, then spoke with his eyes 
to an attendant, who retired and soon returned, 
placing a small parcel on the carpet that was 
spread between the two great men. Kanjit’s 
itching fingers immediately unrolled the num- 


_erous envelopes, when, to the consummation of 


his wishes, a large Diamond appeared, which a 
Jeweller behind him who had seen it recog- 
nised as the Koh-i-Noor.” 

According to some accounts of the scene, 
Ranjit Singh, pouncing on the jewel, got up 


_and went away without so much as troubling 


to take his leave. One writer gives this 
short conversation as having taken place: 

* At what price,” inquired Ranjit, “‘do you 
value the stone?” ‘“‘ At good luck,” replied the 
Afghan monarch, “for it has ever been asso- 
ciated with him who has vanquished his foes.” 

Most of the European travellers who 
passed through Lahore in the twenties and 
thirties were obliged to drink the Maha- 
rajah’s health in his famous “‘ brandy,’’ and 
were given a sight of the notorious horse 
‘“*Laili”’ for which so many battles had been 
fought. Most of them also were permitted 
to handle the Koh-i-Noor. 

Baron von Higel, who was in Lahore early 
in 1836, was very kindly received by Ranjit, 
and paid him more than one visit in his 
‘‘yeception-hall,’”’ the Shish Mahal of the 
Fort. ‘On one occasion,’’ says the Ger- 
man, 

as we seated ourselves, His Highness said : 
“Tam sure you would like to see the famous 
diamond?—will you look at it now?” Upon 
our assenting, four shields were brought before 
us, on which was laid the most superb assort- 
ment of jewels: but the celebrated Kohi-nur, 
the largest diamond in the world, attracted my 
admiration above all. It is of the shape and 
size of a hen’s egg: exquisitely white and bril- 
liant beyond description. It is set in an arm- 
let, having a diamond on either side, for 
which the Maharajah told me he gave 13,000 
and 100,000 rupees in Amritsir. Both of these 
Ranjit put this 
treasure into my hand that I might examine 
it more narrowly, and I must confess that the 
thought of the enormous value set by fancy on 
this single jewel caused me many a deep re- 
flection. 

William Osborne, Lord Auckland’s 
military secretary, on a mission to the Sikh 
Court in the summer of 1838, describes his 
first sight of the Maharajah in Durbar, 

cross-legged in a golden chair, dressed in 
simple white, wearing no ornament but a single 
string of enormous pearls round the waist, 
and the splendid Koh-y-nur—this jewel rivalled 
if not surpassed in brilliancy by the glance 
of fire which every now and then shot from 
his single eye, as it wandered restlessly round 
the circle—thus sat the Lion of Lahore. 
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Later, on a sultry summer evening, in the 
little Naulahka pavilion of the Fort, Ranjit 
puts the bracelet with the Koh-i-Noor into 
Osborne’s hand. ‘‘ What would it be valued 
at,’’ he says, in England? Have they 
there any jewels so fine?” 

Miss Eden, visiting Lahore with Lord 
Auckland after the great Ferozepur Durbar 
of 1838, and just before Ranjit Singh’s 
death, saw the diamond—probably the first 
time it had ever been in an Englishwoman’s 
hand. At the annexation the entire treasure 
found in the Lahore Fort was confiscated, 
in payment of the long-standing debt of the 
‘*Lahore State ’’ to the British Government. 
The greater part of the objects were sold by 
auction, and the proceeds partly indemnified 
the cost of the two Sikh wars. It was stipu- 
lated in the treaty that the Koh-i-Noor 
should be presented to the Queen of England, 
and it was accordingly taken charge of by 
Lord Dalhousie and sent to London in the 
care of two officers selected by him. It was 
by the merest chance that at Ranjit’s death 
it had not gone to adorn the Temple of 
Juggernat 
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The old cutting, having been done at an 
early period, when, especially in Hindostan 
the art was little understood, was considered 
to detract from the possible brilliancy of 
the gem. After many consultations, it was 
finally decided to have the stone re-cut. The 
Prince Consort superintended in person the 
work, which was done in a London jeweller’s 
work-shop, by a Dutch cutter from Amster- 
dam, with machinery specially installed for 
the purpose. The re-cutting took thirty- 
eight days of twelve hours each, cost £8,000, 
was attended with immense difficulties on 
account of small flaws and cavities in the 
diamond, and ended in the opinion of many 
experts, in completely ruining the historic 
stone. The fault of the re-cutting was in 
the brilliant pattern chosen, which was not 
in any way suited to the shape of the Koh-i- 
Noor, a flattened, oval stone. The eighty 
carats lost in the process could have been 
| saved by anyone who had had the skill and 
| initiative to follow on the Hindoo cutter’s 
lines, correcting without radically altering. 


| S. 


HE following seventy-two references have been noted as earlicr than those given in the 


‘O.E.D.,’ the majority being compound 
Keats at 12 S. xii. 464) :— 


Acquist. 1840: ‘ Sord.’ vi. 705: News 
received of this acquist, Friedrich did come 
to Lombardy. 

(Used also 6 other times by B.) 

All-loving. 1855 MW i. ‘ Karshish ’ 305; 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too. 

Blue-black, A. adj. 1842)‘ Spanish 
Cloister’ 29: Steeping tresses in the tank, 
Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horse-hairs. 

Boy-like (ander Boy sb. 7). 1842 ‘ King 
Victor’ I. ii. 460: My opinion . . . Which, 
boy-like, I was bashful in producing. 

Broken-up (under Broken ppl. a. Il. 17). 
1840 ‘Sord.’ iii. 748: Besides, care-bit 
erased Broken-up beauties ever took my taste 
Supremely. 

rop-haired (under Crop sb. 22). 1875 
‘Inn Alb.’ 755: Some parson, some smug, 
crop-haired, smooth-chinned sort. 

Curly-coated (under Curly a. 5). 1868 
“Ring and Book’ xi. 1180: This sort-of- 
what-one-might-name sheep Beats the old 
other curly-coated kind. 

Dark-haired (under Dark a. 13 b.). 1871 


‘ Balaust.’ 993 (tr. ‘ Alcestis’): Let Hades 


adjectives (cf. my list from Shelley and 


1850 ‘ Christm. Eve’ i. 213. 


1857 Emerson, ‘ Poems’ 25: Nature 


1853 Quarterly Rev., Mar. 309: locks 


1850 Mrs. Stowe, ‘Uncle Tom’: Two boys, 


Who... « 
Libr. 


1846 Pract. 


grass-land 


Baxter, Agric.’ 


1879 F. W. Robinson, ‘Coward Conse.’: 


individual 


1885 Buzuar: retriever dog 


1881 Lady Herbert, ‘Edith’: young lady 
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know, the dark-haired deity. [6 peAayxatras 
beds. 

tony a. and ady. 1842 ‘ Rudel and 
Lady Trip.’ 4: It repays The day-long glory 
of his [the Sun’s] steadfast gaze. 

Dervish-like a. 1850 ‘ Easter D.’ 889: 
Let me. . . at Jeast spin dervish-like about. 

Dumb-stricken (under Dumb a. C. a.). 
1845 ‘Flight of Duch.’ 309: The Duke, 
dumb-stricken with amazement. 

Emphasize vb. 1868‘ Ring and Bk.’ viii. 
1731: And having first  ecclesiasticized, 
Regularize the whole next emphasise, Then 
Latinize, and lastly Cicero-ize. 

Far-secing (under Far adv. 8. ¢.). 1835 
‘Paracelsus’ iii. 69: Far-seeing truly, to 
discern so much in the fantastic projects . . 
ofa ... boy. 

Finely-tempered (ander Finely adv. 8.). 
1864 ‘Sludge’ 1008: Religion’s... No 
quality o’ the finelier-tempered clay Like its 
whiteness or its lightness. 

Fretworked ppl. a. 1871 ‘ Balaustion’ 
2123: The great vein-cordage on the fret- 
worked front [of Herakles]. (Parasynthetic), 

(cf. F'rost-worked =‘ Ornamented 

Gift-laden (under Gift sb. 9.). 1875 
Aristoph, Apol.’ 2859: Haply some... 
god steers bark, Gift-laden, to. . . ay, those 
Kassiterides ! 

Goutskin sb. attrib. 1615 CHaPman, 
‘Od.’ xxiv. 305: His head [had] a goat-skin 
casque, 

(rod-sent (under God sb. 17 b.). 1877 tr. 
‘Agamemnon’ 501: Or is it not a god-sent 
lie? [Getov Yibos. | 
(rreen-glazed (ander Green a. 11 a.). 
Sord.’ ii. 970: The Soldan’s pining 
daughter, never yet Well in her chilly green- 
glazed minaret. 

(round-floor attrib. 1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ 
xi, 964: I stand too in the little ground- 
floor room o’ the father’s house at Via 
Vittoria. 

Half-done (under Half- in comb. I. i. a.). 
1840 ‘ Sord.’ vi. 227: For a new segment 
spoil an orb half-done ? 

’ Head-like (under Head sb. 65. c.). 1846 

Luria’ iv. 34: You gave them Luria, set 
him thus to grow, Head-like, upon their 


trunk. 
‘Dram. Lyr. 


‘ 


Hedge-side attrib. 1842 
Waring’ 38: But who goes gleaning Hedge- 
side chance-glades, while full-sheaved Stand 
cornfields by him ? 

Hedge-rose (under Hedge sb. 10.). 1855 


‘Men and Wom. i., Any Wife to Any Husb ’ 
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1855 Tennyson, ‘The Brook’ 53: chirping 


1850 Mrs. Jameson, ‘ Leg. Monast. Ord.’ : 


asceticisin | 


1852 Thackeray, ‘Esmond’ I. 9: Poor 

young Esmond... . 

1871 Pr. Hohenst. 427 (‘ GED.’ 432]} 

1848 Lytton, ‘ Harold,’ VIII. ii.: Harold 

1869 Boutell, ‘Arms and Armour’: blades 

1875 J. H. Bennet, ‘ Winter Medit.’: The 
. rocks... are fretworked into every 


conceivable shape. 
with frost-work, frosted ’). 
1895 Daily News: firs 


1725 Pope’s tr. of same passage : 
[aiye’ny Kuvény Kepudy Exe. 231) 


1884 ‘‘ Rita,’’ ‘ Vivienne’: chances 


1891 Hodgkin, ‘ Ex. Early Eng. Pottery’: 
ware 


1886 W. J. Tucker, ‘ Life KE. Europe’ 102: 
edifice 
2c. 1890 W. H. Casmey, ‘ Ventilation’: room 


1863-5 J. Thomson, ‘ Sunday at Hampstead’ 
V.: The meat.... 


1874 ‘ Pop. Encycl.’ s.v. (sic): The globular 
. mass being headlike on a long neck of 
tape-worms. 


1848 Kingsley, ‘Lett.’: leaf 


1875 Tennyson, ‘Q. Mary’ III. iv.: the 


wild hedge-rose. 
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xii. 5: And if a man would press his lips 
to lips Fresh as the wilding hedge-rose-cup 
there slips The dewdrop out of .... 

Honey-colowred (under Honey sb. 6. c.). 
1864 ‘Dram, Pers., A Face’ 9: Yon 
hyacinth ... leaned its staff’s Burthen of 
honey-coloured buds. 

Inch-long (ander Inch sb}. 4.). 1873 ‘ Red 
Cotton Nt.-Cap.’ 260: That mouse of music 
—inch-long silvery wheeze [a fiddle]. 

Kid-like (under Kid sbl. 6.). 1877 ty. 
‘Agamemnon’ 248: His ministrants... 
the father bade — Wid-like, above the altar 
take her. [8ékav xipaipas . . AaBeiv} 

Life-long a 2. 1855 ‘Men and Wom. ii., 
Old Pict. Florence’ xvii. 1; ’Tis a life- 
long toil till our lump be leaven. 

3. as adv. 1868 ‘ Ring and Bk.’ 
ii, 211: He owned some usufruct, had 
moneys’ use Lifelong. 


(Note: B. uses this adj. 13 times, and adv. 5 times. 
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1879 B., ‘ Dram, Idyls’ I., Ivan 62: beard 


1874 Lowell, ‘ Among my Bks.’: politics 


1881 Trollope, ‘ Ayala’s Angel’: manoeuvre 


1655 ‘ Ess. Intuitive Morals’ 151: draught 


1875 Lowell, ‘ Poem at Cambridge’ [Mass.] 
Centennial: Deeper meanings... That 
. through his pulse life-long shall run. 


But first in 1855 when he 


was 43, that is to say already past ‘il mezzo del cammin di nostra vita’’; and only 3 


times before he was 56). 
Life-bereft. 1880 ‘Dram. Idyls II., 
Muleykeh ’ 48: It is life against life: what 
good avails to the life-bereft ? 
Light-haired (under Light 3.). 1842 
‘King Victor’ I, ii. 392: My light-haired, 
blue-eyed child. 
Low-browed I. 
Protus’ 4: 
on the breast, 
Low-born 2. as sb, 1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 315: 
The haught, high-bred bearing and dispose 
Contrasted with his interlocutor The flabby 
low-born, who... . 
Mock-modest a. (under Mock a. 3. a.). 
1887 ‘ Parleyings, Dodingt.’ 214: Mock- 
modest boldness masked in diffidence. 
Oak-tree attrib. 1869 ‘Ring and Bk.’ vii. 
302: We ought to... put it out of reach 
On the oak-tree top. 
Overtasked ppl. a. 1877 ‘ Parleyings, 
Dodingt.’ 8: Through service . . tease The 
soul from out an o’ertasked patriot-drudge. 


— 1872 ‘Fifine’ 517: 
The palaced picture-pearl, ... the Rafael 


1855 ‘ Men and Wom. ii., 


Palaced ppl. a. 


might—could we But come to terms—change 
lord, pass from the Prince to me. 


=‘‘ Placed or Jodged in a palace.”’ 


Lorie and low-browed Gorgon . 


1896 Sir T. Martin, ‘ Virgil’ vi. 219: Bodies 
life-bereft of heroes of renown. 


1870 Bryant, ‘II.’ I. x. 302: 


Ligt-haired 
queen of heaven. 


1868 B., ‘ Ring and Bk.’ vi. 669: verger 


1879 E. Arnold, ‘Lt. Asia’ vii. 202: Crav- 
ing food Of low-borns. 


(=A low-born person. nonce-use. OED.) 


1900 G. Swift, ‘Somerley ’ 117: 
mock-modest. 


Prudishly 


1888 R. L. Stevenson, ‘ Black Arrow’: Her 


oak-tree ribs. 


1895 A. T. Shand, ‘Life Gen, Sir E. B. 
Hamley’: horses 


OED qu., under Palace vb., only the two 
later passages from B., namely, 1873. ‘Red 
Cotton Nt.-cap’ 1582: Behold her palaced 
straight In splendour, clothed in diamonds. 
— and 

1874 Aristoph. Apol. 5547 (=tr. Eur, El. 
167): Daughter of Agamemnon, late my 
liege, Elektra, palaced once; a visitant To 
thy poor rustic dwelling, now I come. 
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rearl-pure (under Pearl sbl. III. 17). 1887 Dowden, ‘ Southey’: days 
1869 ‘Ring and Bk.’ xii. 552: Obscuration of 
a pearl-pure fame By vapoury films, enwoven 
circumstance. 

Pearl-white (under Pearl sb!, III, 17.). P.-w a 


(1858 Simmonds, ‘ Die. Trade’: 


1840 ‘Sord.’ iii. 257: Pearl-white, you colour; a powder made from nitrate of bis- 
poets liken Palma’s neck, muth.) 
1872 Symonds, ‘ Introd. Study Dante’ 173: 


rose 
Pine-tree b, attrib. 1840 ‘Sord.’ ii. 3: 1848 Clough, ‘ Early Poems,’ 16, 88: boles 
Larches, scattered through pine-tree  soli- 
tudes. 

Pedestalled a. 1887 ‘ Parleyings, Furini’ 
417: From where I stood — Pedestalled 
triumph. 

cf. B’s 9 uses of Pedestalled as a ppl. adj. :—- 

1868 RB ii. 1077 Vice prostrate, virtue pedestalled at last. 

1868 x. 1182 And so be pedestalled in triumph. 

1871 BA 2459 So stands a statue: pedestalled sublime. 

1871 HS 902 Once pedestalled on earth. 

1875 AA 686 Statuesque Balaustion pedestalled On much disapprobation and mistake. 

1875 tr HF 1401 The foremost man of Hellas pedestalled, Up, over and down whirling ! 

[dvdp’ “EAAdSos tov mpOTov avrotow Bdbpos | 
1875 AA 5242 Poets... free to stand Pedestalled mid the Muses’ temple-throng. 
1887 Parl. Dod. 85 Statesmanship triumphs pedestalled, serene. 


1889 Athenaeum, 14 Dec. : vases 


1887 Ger. 227 Turn whither... 


whom discern These eyes but thee. . 


Plainish =Somewhat plain (in sense v. 17. 
“Not beantiful’’). 1875 ‘Inn Alb.’ 944: 
Some little lady, ——- plainish, pock-marked 
irl. 

Plentifully-watered (under Plentifully 1.). 
1855 ‘ Men and Wom. ii., Protus’ 29 Blossom- 
ing Of Plentifully-watered palms in spring. 


Poznan. 


& GPOIL THE SHEEP (OR SHIP) FOR 
A HA’PORTH OF TAR”? (see 11 S. 

v. 468; vi. 54).—At the latter reference the 
late Sir James Murray is quoted as writing 
letter to the Daily News of 10 Nov., 
1910: 
, The first to convert the “sheep” into 
ship” was apparently Hazlitt in his ‘ Eng- 
lish Proverbs,’ who has ‘To spoil the shi 
for a halfpenny worth of tar”... The bold 
and reckless exaggeration of the “ ship” form 
recommended it to the Londoner in the street, 
who likes a paradox to be a thumping one. 

The following is a quotation from ‘ The 
Tobacconist,’ a farce altered from Ben Jon- 
son, by Francis Gentleman : 

“Ay, ay! what, mar the sheep for a half- 
penny worth of tar?” 
: It is about the middle of Act. ii., under 

Re-enter Face, who slaps Drugger on the 
shoulder.” The Tobacconist’ was altered, 


pedestalled Into the broad day-splendour, 


. Moon-maid ?) 
1894 Athenaeum 10 Feb. : 
plainish English girl. 


A fresh, honest, 


1894 H. Nisbet, ‘Bush Girl’s Romance’: 
glen 
B. W. A. Massery. 


(To be concluded). 


according to the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 
from ‘ The Alchymist.’ It was acted at the 
Haymarket and Edinburgh, and published 
1771. 

Murray continues, 

In hilly districts sheep are constantly liable 
to surface wounds or abrasions . . . and if the 
abraded part is not at once tarred, the flesh- 
flies settle upon it... For this purpose the 
tar box is in constant use. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 

IDE-LIGHTS ON OLD BRITISH REGI- 

MENTS: THE MAJOR OF THE 82nd, 
AN INDIAN CHIEF.—P.R.O. C.O. 199/13, 
Sept. 21, 1850,—‘‘ On Tuesday evening the 
Officers of the 82nd Regiment entertained 
at a public dinner at Portsmouth Major 
[Benoit] Bender, who is retiring from the 
Corps on full pay, after very distinguished 
services for 44 years. Major Bender is Chief 
of the Potowatonice tribe of American 
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Indians with which he performed very im- 
portant services during the American War. 
On this occasion he appeared in the gorgeous 
dress of the tribe, and astonished his friends 
by going throdgh the Indian War-dance.”’ 


Major Bender was born Feb. 23, 1793, at. 


Montreal, Canada, and entered the Army 
Dec. 29, 1808. His services are as follows : — 


Ensign, 41st Ft., 25 June, 1809; Lieut., 4° 


April, 1810; Lieut., H.P. 41st, September, 
1818; Lieut., 70th Ft., April, 1827; Capt., 


unattd., 26 Nov., 1830; Capt., 82nd Ft., 17) 


April, 1835; Bt.-Major, 9 Aug., 1846. 


Retired from the Service on full pay, 2nd 


Aug., 1850. 

Major Bender took part in the following 
actions :—7 July, 1812, General Action under 
Major Muir, 41st, at Monquago, near 
Detroit; 16 Aug., at taking of Detroit 
under Gen. Brock, and commanding gun- 


boats; 28 Aug., at taking of several block- 
houses on the Maimi River, under then 
Major Chambers, 41st; 22 Jan., 1813, 


General Action at River aux Raisins under | ith d 
Gen. Proctor; 5 May, do. at Maimi under 00%* © avticies Gealing with Gomestic a: 


2 Aug., at storming Fort 
Murray; 2 Jan., 


Gen, Proctor ; 
Niagara under Colonel 


1814, at the burning of the whole of that’ 


line under Gen. Rial; 2 Feb,, General Action 
at Black Rock, and at Buffalo under Gen. 
Rial. 

Major Bender received the following 
medals: — For Detroit (with clasp), Aug., 


1812; Canada, 29 Dec., 1808—Jan., 1815; 
Gibraltar, 7 Feb., 1837-2 Feb., 1840; 
Jamaica, 3 Feb., 1840—24 Aug. 1843; 


Canada, 25 May, 1843—8 June, 1848. 

On July 2, 1864, Lt.-Colonel B. Bender 
died at Mayfield Terrace, Dalston, aged 71. 

E. H. Farrproruer. 
TANLEY HOUGHTON: MAUPAS- 
SANT. — In French’s acting edition of 
Stanley Houghton’s ‘The Dear Departed’ 
there is no mention of the source of the plot. 
It may be that the author acknowledged 
elsewhere his indebtedness to Guy de Mau- 
passant’s tale ‘En Famille,’ but the simi- 
larity between tale and play is too close to 
be accidental. The Frenchman treats the 
theme of the supposed death and unexpected 
recovery of an aged parent with grim irony, 
while the Englishman elaborates with 
farcical humour the discomfiture of the 


greedy heirs, but save for a detail here and | 


there the main plot of tale and play is the 
same. Houghton has even kept the pic- 


turesque detail of the stolen clock. 
M. Dormer Harrts. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


BIGAIL PETT.—Thus signs the talented 
worker of four beautiful bed-curtains of 
Jacobean embroidery which are said by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum to be the finest 
they have seen for many years. The work 
appears to be characteristic of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century and I should be 
grateful for any help in establishing the 

identity of this real artist. 

W. J. H. Wurrvatr. 


TAVERN NAMES MILITARY 
ORIGIN, — Wanted, names and situ- 
' tions of taverns and inns, named after 


soldiers or battles, ¢.g., The General Tarle- 
ton at Ferrensby, near Knaresborough, 
Yorks. 
J. H. Lestie. 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS. 
—I should be glad to be referred to any 


| vants in the eighteenth century; and am 
particularly desirous of obtaining bio- 
graphical information of — individuals. 
francis Barber is probably the servant we 
/ know best; I am not aware of any other 
about whom so many details have been col- 
lected, but a few names and a few incidents 
may be gleaned from letters and journals of 
the time. I should more especially like to be 
told of examples of old nurses (are there 
any in the eighteenth century?); of gar- 
| deners and gamekeepers; and of men or 
_women to whom anything extraordinary 
_happened, or who passed out of domestic 
service to any unusual career; but any bio- 
| graphical information will be welcome. 

| On the side of the employer—TI should be 
| grateful for notes or references illustrating 
‘the dealings of any notable eighteenth 
century persons with their servants. 

F. E. H. RB. 

RUSSELS: NOTRE DAME DU BON 

SUCCES. — Writing of the spring of 
the year 1633/4 Father Gilbert Blackhall, 
‘in his ‘ Brieffe Narration’ (Spalding Club, 

1844), at p. 43, says that he had no money, 
but what he got for saying the first mass 
/every morning at this chapel— 

a chapelle of great devotion, so called from 
a statu of our Ladye, which was brought from 
| Aberdein, in the north of Scotland, to Ostend, 

by a merchant of Ostend, to whom it was 

given in Aberdein. And that same day that 
! the shippe in which it was did arrive at 
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Qstend, the Infanta [Clara Isabella Eugenia, 
daughter of Phillip Il, and widow of the Arch- 
duke Albert] did winne a bataile against the 
Hollanders, the people thinking that our 
Ladye, for the civil reception of her statu, 
did obteane that victorye to the princesse, 
who did send for the statu to be brought 
to Brusselle, wher the princesse, with a 
solemne procession, did receave it at the 
porte of the toune, and place it in. this 
chappel, wher it is much honored, and the 
chapelle dedicated to Our Ladye of bonne 
successe which befor was pouer and desolat, 
now is riche and wel frequented. The com- 
non beleiff of the vulgar people ther is, that 
this statu was throwen in the sea at Aberdein, 
and carried upon the waves of the sea mirac- 
ulously to Ostend. So easie a thing it is for 
fables to find good harbour, when verities 
would be beaten out with cudgells. 


Is this church the same as Notre Dame 
des Victoires ? 
ence ? 

Joux B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HE DIARY OF COX MACRO, ANTI- 
QUARIAN.—‘‘ In 1861 the rector of 
Norton looked over the diary and corres- 
pondence of Cox Macro, then in the 
possession of Mr. Dawson Turner.’”? (Sir 
Ernest Clarke, 1916). Macro’s correspond- 
ence is at the British Museum, but I cannot 
trace his diary. Can anyone tell me where 

this book is to be found ? 

Kk. W. D. 


OWTON HOUSES.—In the article deal-_ 


ing with the life of Baron Rowton, in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th edition, 
vol, xiil., p. 788, is the following :—‘‘ In 
the face of much discouragement and diffi- 
culty, the first Rowton House was opened at 
Vauxhall in December, 1892, the cost 


(£30,000) being defrayed by Lord Rowton, 


though he was by no means a man of great 
wealth . . 
suecess, and was imitated not only in many 
of the chief towns of Great Britain, but also 


in different countries of Europe and in’ 


America.”’ 


_I should be grateful if any reader could 
inform me in which of the large towns in 
England these ‘* Rowton 
“Working Men’s Hotels,” are to be found 


other than London and Birmingham. IT. 
have been told neither Manchester 


Liverpool has one. I should be glad of the 
names of the streets they are in, and also 
if possible, of the date when they were 
opened. 


OBSERVER. 
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Is the statue still in exist-— 


. The scheme proved a gratifying | 


Houses,”’ 
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ADIUTANTS THEIR UNIFORM AND 
RANK.—Army Lists and Volunteer 
Lists of circa 1800 show some of these officers 
without rank of ensign, lieutenant, ete. 
What was their standing in their battalions, 
and how was their uniform differenced from 
that of these other officers ? 
R. BincHam ADAMS. 


AS AN ENGLISH CHRIS- 
should be glad to 
know of early instances. It came, I pre- 
sume (like Ferdinando), from Italy. The 
first Anthony Adams of whom I am aware 
was married at Rotherhithe (where Henry 
VIII's Italian shipwrights were located) in 
1597; and in this connection I would wel- 
come information of any other Adamses 
bearing the name. I know of Anthony 
Adams (Kenn, Devon) and his namesake at 
Bath. 


ANTHONY 
TIAN NAME.—I 


R. Brxneuam ApaMs. 


GTREET PROVERBS AND PHRASES.— 

Again the question of the origin of old 
catch¢phrases crops up, and in my endeavour 
to trace some past street sayings to their 
origin I am faced with the difficulty of 
sources of information. Could anyone assist 
me regarding the origin of any of the 
following :— 


What a shocking bad hat!’ 


‘** Does your mother know you’re out ?’’ 
‘* Do you see any green in my eye?” 

Pip-Pip!” 

Not in these trousers!’ 

it, yer cripples!” 

Some of them, I know, have been men- 
tioned in back numbers of ‘ N. and Q.’, but 
as the origin is not given, I shall be most 
grateful for any additional help offered. 

©. Dueuip. 


ORTRAITS WITH WIGS AND WITH- 
OUT.—It will be remembered that, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, a few 
young men of fashion cropped their hair, 
and then were rather embarrassed as to how 
to make their appearance at Court, where 
etiquette forbade one to show a head in such 
trim. I should be glad to know what 
persons, if any, there are belonging to this 
transition period, who were painted first in 
wigs or powder when these were still de 
rigueur for full-dress occasions, and then, 
later on, in their own hair, and that, with 
the men, cropped, when wigs and powder 

had quite gone out of fashion, ‘ 
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XPEDITION TO THE ISLE OF RHE, 4 
E 1627.—I shall esteem it a favour if some Replies. 


reader can inform me if there is any record 
of the burial of the officers who fell at the | 


landing at the Isle of Khé (La Rochelle) | CORNISH AND BRETON 

1627, or if any monument was erected to ; ay as 

them, and if so, where such particulars may (exlix, 2; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 
be found. 


THE statements, made in a recent issue of 
Jos, | & Q.,’ that Cornish and Breton are 
OVECOTES IN RUTLANDSHIRE. —1 identical, and that a Breton teacher is all 
should be glad to know of any ancient that would be needed to enable Cornish 
dovecotes still existing in Rutlandshire. learners to restore its pronunciation, are 
Mr. Arthur O. Cooke, in his most interest- both, in my experience, far from correct. 
ing ‘A Book of Dovecotes,’ illustrated, pub- Cornish, especially in its earliest form, is 
lished in Edinburgh by T. N. Foulis, 1920, very close to Breton, and of course the two 
does not appear to have mentioned any in | languages had a common origin, but in the 
that county, although I am told one or two Cornish of the middle and late periods, in 
interesting examples still exist. Any m-_ which such relics of its literature as we have 
formation would be gratefully received. | were written, there are so many un-Breton 
LronarD ©. Price. features as to make it a different language, 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. /not a mere dialect; and this applies as 
OUR D’ARUNDEL AT LES SABLES much to its pronunciation as to its grammar 
D’OLONNE. — A fine, lofty, well pre- and vocabulary. ; 
served building at Les Sables d’Olonne, on I have recently applied two tests of the 
the French coast, is known as La Tour. identity, of Cornish with Breton, both with 
d’Arundel, and I am told that it was disappointing results to myself. The first, 
erected about the time of the siege of La regarding Cornish as a written language, I 
Rochelle. What is its origin and history? made by writing in Cornish, and as far as 
J. Lanprear Lucas. _ possible using words and phrases that would 
101, Piccadilly. _be similar to those of Breton, to a Breton 
OBERT BOREMAN, ROYALIST Who was familiar with the variations of 
DIVINE.—-When and where was he | Breton in the Tréguier, Léon, Cornouailles, 
born? Who were his parents? When, in #d Vannes dialects. He replied saying 
the winter of 1675, did he die at Greenwich? that though he had here and there been able 
The account of him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ to gather the drift of my letter he was far 
vol. v. 395, does not supply an answer to from understanding it. On other occasions 
these questions. I have put a sentence or two of Cornish 
G. F. R. B. into a letter to a Breton correspondent. 


TN ‘OV - . Usually my correspondent can pick outa 

or two, but unless helped by a trans- 
washe bon? The * Dict Nat Biog.,’ Ivii. | lation into Breton or French, Cornish 1s 
174, states that he was appointed on 25 rarely understood even in a single sentence. 
Dec., 1743, to be a colonel, and captain of | The second test Ihave made by talking 
a company of the 49th regiment of foot. | Cornish as well as I could — using phrases 


that occur frequently in Cornish writings, 
™ and speaking them with the intonation and 


sounds that are preserved in West Penwith 
TRIKE SURNAME.—Could any reader pronunciation of Celtic survivals in dialect 
give me information as to the origin and place-names—and trying the effect of 
and derivation of the above surname? it on Breton speakers in different parts of 
I have been told it is uncommon, and think Brittany. Here a great number of words and 
it must be, as I have looked in vain for it asmall number of short phrases hit the mark, 
in a book on Surnames, although some very but no sentence of any length ran a chance 
remarkable examples were included in its of being understood, and even for words it 


pages. _was often necessary to repeat them in Breton 
Any information concerning it will be fashion before their identity dawned upon 
gratefully received. the hearer. The sounds of spoken Cornish 


MERcURIA. are quite unlike those of any Breton dialects, 
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much as these vary amongst themselves. In 
the north of Brittany there is a faint sug- 
gestion of a Welsh accent, in the south 
French has had much influence, but nowhere 
is there a trace of the West Cornwall accent, 
which, as I found, only hindered compre- 
hension of words that would be spelt almost 
alike. 

One can only guess how old this un-Breton, 
un-Welsh, but typically late Cornish way 
of speaking may be. Perhaps in the 
fifteenth century Cornish was spoken with 
an intonation less unlike that of Wales or 
of Brittany, but even then the language had 
acquired most of the features that make it | 
unintelligible to Bretons without special 
study, and though the intercourse that was 
kept up between Brittany and Cornwall 
shows that the natives of both countries 
learnt one another’s languages without much 
difficulty, they cannot even then have had a 
common language. 

One meets many Breton coasting sailors | 
who claim to be understood perfectly in| 
Welsh ports when speaking Breton. toed 
onion-sellers of Roscoff, too, will claim that | 
Breton passes in Wales, and I have been | 
told by a Breton fisherman. that when English | 
failed Breton had been tried on Cornishmen | 
with success. When questioned further on | 
such claims, however, it always comes down | 
to a few isolated words that have been | 
recognised—in Wales more, in Cornwall a, 
dialect survival or two only—enough to pro- | 
duce a pleasant feeling of being among 
fellow Britons, but certainly nothing | 
amounting to conversation. | 

Cornish is capable of being revived as a 
spoken language, but it is not to Brittany | 
that we can turn if we wish to restore the | 
way in which the Cornish of the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century spoke it. There 
can be no doubt that in the speech, though 
English as to words, of the older Cornish 
to-day, we have a guide at least to the way 
in which it was last spoken. 

R. Morton Nance. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CAMOYS FAMILY 
(cxlviii. 25, 67, 140, 213). 

have read the comments on the above by 

various contributors, but I have only 

recently had the opportunity of consulting 

the works to which some of them have 

referred. ‘‘ Adam of Gwent,’’ by the way 


(whom I had asked about), I have found 
from Burke’s ‘General Armoury,’ should be | 
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“Adan of Gwent’’ who bore arms some- 
what similar to those of Kemeys, the only 
difference being that in the Adan family 
arms the pheons were ‘‘ of the field,’ viz., 
vert instead of sable. Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary 
of British Armorials’ also gives the family 
as ‘‘ Adan of Gwent,’’ but the arms quite 
dissimilar to those of Kemeys; the field 
being argent, and the pheons, on a bend 
sable, being also argent. I quoted in my 
first note on this subject Colonel Kemmis’s 
statement, in his pamphlet, that the fact 
of the arms of the Camoys and Kemeys 
families differencing was a small matter at 
that early date, and did not affect his con- 
clusion that they were of the same origin; 
and I gave his reason. 

On referring to the new edition of 
Cokayne’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ as advised by 
another contributor, I find no attempt to 
trace the origin of the Camoys family, the 
lineage commencing as usual with Ralph de 
Camoys who died in 1259; and the editor 
following his uncle in casting doubt on the 
authenticity of the creation of the barony of 
Camoys having been by writ, which appears 
somewhat futile at the present time; ‘‘ The 
House of Lords having resolved, 27 Aug., 
1839, that the Petitioner was, as alleged, 
eldest co-heir of the said Barony, and the 
Queen was pleased to determine the Abey- 
ance in favour of Thomas Stonor (the 
petitioner).’’ (‘ Historic Peerage of Eng- 
land,’ by Sir Harris Nicolas, 1857). 

Another contributor, ignoring the subject. 
of my note altogether, takes a leap of nigh 
400 years, and acquaints us that a Camoys 
was present at the battle of Agincourt, which 
is common history, and of no help; both 
families, Kemeys and Camoys, being well 
established at that period, the former in 
Monmouthshire, and the latter in Norfolk 
and Sussex, and elsewhere in England. 

The solution of this puzzle is therefore no 
further advanced, and I cannot but think 


| that the late Colonel Kemmis’s summary of 


the matter is probably the correct one, as 
appeared in his brochure, viz. : 


Ralph de Camoys, living temp. King John, 
is commonly regarded as the most remote cf 
the known ancestors of the House of Camoys, 
and is stated to have been descended from a 
Baron de Camoys, a companion in arms of 
the Conquerer, mentioned in the reproductions 
of Battle Abbey Roll made by Leland, Hollin- 
shed and Stow respectively, but no attempt 
has been made to trace the line of descent. 
The cognomen of the Ralph in question was 
Cameys, of which Camoys was the Norman- 
French rendering; and, though descended from 
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a Norman who fought at Hastings, his anecs- 
tor does not appear to have been a Baron at 
the time, though afterwards raised to that 
rank, and could hardly be designated a com- 
panion of the Conqueror; had his position heen 
that described, lhe would doubtless have been 
early rewarded with English Jands, and_ his 
name consequently found in Domesday, which 
it is not. 

Foxe, in his copy of Battle Roll, gives the 
ancient orthography ot the surname ot Ralph’s 
ancestor, and indicates that he was not a 
Baron at the date of the battle, but subse- 
quently raised to that rank by being endowed 
with English lands; a modern roll, compiled 
by M. Leopold Delisle, the greatest antiquarian 
authority in France, who protesses to give no 
name not vouched for by deed or document of 
the period, omits Camois. 

Again, it has usually been accepted that the 
cognomen ‘ Camoys’ was derived from some 
ancient possession of the family in England, 
but examination shows that the lands first held 
by that House in England never bore the name 
Cameys or Camoys; and that any lands which 
were at any time so denominated, originally 
were otherwise called. Whence, then, did the 
ancestor of the House take the cognomen of 
Cameys, which he had at so early a date as to 
be designated by it upon Battle Roll? Not fom 
Normandy, as M. Delisle’s Roll shows; as 
there was not there any place from which the 
cognomen could reasonably be supposed to he 
derived. Turning towards Wales, however, it 
is found that the great lords, of whom the 
family held some possessions in England, or 
with whom they were connected by marriage, 
were active leaders in the subjugation of the 
southern part of that country, and that the 
founders of the House themselves had much to 
do with South Wales; and again, that a Branch 
as it appears, whose ancestor, according to its 
ancient pedigrees, was a leader in the conquest 
of Wales, possessed an estate there, in the 
county of Monmouth; and had in Wentwood 
Forest, as found by jury, the right of house- 
hote and heybote ‘‘ per conquestum.”’ 
estate, now known as Kemeys (Inferior) situ- 
ated upon the river Usk, is described in the 
Liber Llandavensis under the name of Cemeis; 
derived from the Celtic “Cam eas,” crooked 
torrent, having reference, no doubt, to the 
winding, rugged course of the river. 

It is therefore most probable that the 
ancestor of the House of Cameys, otherwise 
Cameis, Kameis or Kammeys, having fought 


the conqnest of Gloucester and 
and for his services was given by 
queror, late in his reign, of the lands, which, 
as shown by the Survey, he had retained in 
his own hands; first Cameis, from which the 
Norman then took his cognomen; and after- 
wards lands in Norfolk and elsewhere, from 
the tenure of which from the King in capite 
he ranked as a baron. In common with all 


Normans who obtained lands in Wales upon 
its first conaonest, de Cameys and his imme- 
diate descendants held their possessions there 
with an 


uncertain tenure: at one time firm 
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in them, and at another ejected from them 
by the Welsh; and it was not until the time 
ot the Marshals, Earls of Pembroke, who. 
temp. Henry LI, finally subdued Morgan and 
Glamorgan, that the estate of Cemeis became 
secured to the family. In support of the 
connection between Camoys and Cemeis or 
Kemeys, it is to be noted that the names haye 
similar significations; the latter, as already 
mentioned, implying crooked;’" while the 
former means “turned: which sense 
Chaucer uses it in his quaint description of 
the daughter of the miller of Trumpington, 
where he says :— 

This wenche thickke and well i-growen was 

With Camoys nose and eyghen gray as glas, 

This now finishes the late Colonel Kem- 
mis’s argument in favour of the families of 
Kemeys and Camoys being of the same 
stock, and I will leave it at that; as I am 
inclined to think that he has proved his case 
very clearly, and it is doubtful whether any- 
thing can now be adduced which would in 
any way upset it. 

CROSS (ROSSLET. 

'LAUSE OF WARRANTY (exlix. 43),— 

I have happily found an answer to my 
own query in a charter of Walter, Bishop 
of Coventry, which passed between 1150 and 
1152. In this charter the clause has this 
form — nos vero ct successores nostri, &e., 
contra omnes mortales  warrantizabimus, 
acquictabimus et in perpetuum defendemus, 
(Staff. Coll., iii, 182), 

In the charter which I am editing, and 
the date of which I am trying to fix, the 
clause runs thus — Ft ego, &e., et heredes, 
&e., contra omnes homines ct feminas in 
perpetuum warrantizabimus et de omnibus 
sectis eurie querelis et de 
omnibus alits servitits  seeularibus ad- 
quietabimus et defendemus. 

The exact meaning of acquietabimus, &e., 
as given in the latter form is noteworthy. 

The occasion of my query was the state- 
ment of a certain well-informed writer upon 
the subject of old charters that a deed 
having the warranty clause could not have 


j ht passed earlier than the date 1200. 
at Hastings, afterwards in 1069-70 assisted in | 


Monmouth; | 
the Con- | 


CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
OST MORTEM LIBEL (exlix. 26, 65).— 
I am obliged to Mr. Prosser CHANTER 
for his additions to my note, but respect- 
fully join issue with his corrections, with the 


_ exception of the date of the Ensor case. 


_the quotations I adduced. 


The late Mr. James T. Foard, barrister, was 
responsible alike for the wrong date and for 
Again, I find 
no acceptance of any ‘‘ interpretation of Eng- 
lish law by an American editor” either in 


Avarst 8, 1995, 
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my note or in Mr, Foard’s comments on his “RDWARD HYDE (exlvi. 121, 187), — 
authorities beyond the gloss on the Topham | Further particulars regarding Edward 


trial that it ‘* limited the first proposition’? Hyde’s mother, beyond those given by Mr. 
(Coke’s). His only reference to an American J. B. WuHrrmore can be found in Mr, G. 


authority is to the New York World of Aug. 


forger of pedigrees,’’? &c., though he used the 


instance ‘‘to point the moral of the new. 


of 1877. 

As for the excerpt from Lord Kenyon it 
surely strengthens My. Foard’s contention 
that the Ensor decision ‘‘ leaves much to be 
vegretted,’’ while the former shields deceased 
“good men’”’ against the base imputations 
of unscrupulous individuals and asserts 
their liability to be dealt with by law. 
Lastly, the recent scurrilous libel on Myr. 
Gladstone’s memory appears to me_ to 
emphasise the insufficiency of the Press to 
rehabilitate the character of a great and 
good man, nor can I accept Mr. Prosser 
CHANTER’S closing lines that ‘‘ it would be 
wrong to say that a British subject has been 
deprived of this means [the law] of redress.’’ 
“Vindication and publication’? are inade- 
quate in face of the decision of 1877. 

J, B. McGovern. 

1 think I have misunderstood the Rev. J. 
B. McGovern. In not properly locating 
the parenthesis mark in his letter I con- 
cluded that the New York World was ampli- 
fying Mr. Ford’s paper at the Manchester 
Literary Club. I find also that the year 
of Justice Stephens’s decision was 1887 and | 
uot 1877. This mistake is in Archbold’s 
‘Criminal Pleading, Evidence and Practice ’ 
(25th edn.). I have always regarded this 
as being correct so that I did not think it | 
necessary to verify the date. In view of | 
the controversy over a biographical sketch 
of Gladstone’s life it is interesting to note | 
that the discussion on Post Mortem libels took 
place in ‘N & Q.’ prior to its being raised | 
in the general press. My statement that 
an attack on a great man would be replied to 
by telephone for the next edition of a paper. 
has been borne out by the ready replies of 
controversialists over the Gladstone ‘‘ char- 
acter sketch.” 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 

ILLIAM AND LAMBERT OSBALDE- 
STONE (exlvi. 363, 422).—The pedi- 
gree in the Visitation of London, 1633, 
describes their father as of ‘London, Haber- 
dasher, but Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of the 
Clergy,’ in the account of Lambert, states | 
that he was a native of St. Olave’s South- 
wark, G. R. Y. R. 


| 


, 26, widow. 


| E. Cokayne’s article on the Castillion pedi- 
28, 1887, which libelled Shakespeare as ‘‘ a | 


gree, (renculogist N.S. xvii. 76. On 17 
Oct., 1643, the Bishop of Salisbury granted 
a licence for Hyde’s marriage to Anne, 
daughter of Stephen Hurst, of Cowsfield, in 
Whiteparish, near Salisbury. ((enealogist 
N.S. xxxi. 258). 

G. BR. Y. RB. 


NATHANIEL HODGES, M.D. (exlvi. 30). 
—His father, Thomas Hodges, D.D., 
Dean of Hereford and Vicar of Kensington, 
appears from the Kensington Register to 
have married at least twice. Nathaniel may 
have been the son of the first wife, Eliza- 
beth, buried at Kensington, April 3, 1643. 
The Bishop of London’s Marriage Licences 
contain a licence July 22, 1635, for the 
inarriage of Mi. Thomas Hodges, Clerk, of 
Highgate, aged 30, widower, and Elizabeth 
Turner, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, aged 
If this entry refers to the same 
Thomas Hodges, Nathaniel must have been 
the son of a still earlier wife. But accord- 
ing to Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary’ the Dean 
would have been 33 and not 30 in 1633. Le 
Neve’s ‘ Monumenta’ appears to contain his 
epitaph, which might give the required 
information. 
G. R. ¥. 
COTS COLLEGE, PARIS (exlviii. 153. 
190, 243, 285; cxlix. 66, 86).—My reason 
for preferring to quote extracts from Miss 


H. Farquhar’s account of the mutilation of 
James II’s monument to offering any opinion 


' of my own, was because she is an acknow- 


ledged authority on Stuart art. But he who 
would correct others should himself be cor- 
rect, and when N. FE. Y., as an art critic, 
describes the two conventional, yet beautiful, 
cherubim that adorned this, or any other 
Christian tomb, as ‘‘ two eupids,’’ I can well 
understand his light treatment of their 
destruction. Had the monument been that 


of The Merry Monarch perhaps the un- 


intentional humour of the error might have 
excused it. Whilst admitting that ‘‘ the 
two cupids, the urn, crown, royal arms, and 
flags ’’ have gone, he is of opinion that the 
main part of the monument has not suffered 
much mutilation. Then a body dismem- 
bered of its head, arms, and legs, has not 
suffered much mutilation. All that was 


: Stuart, all that was art, all that was beauti- 
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ful have gone, and what remains is a bare have been told by several Frenchmen, in- 
and sombre cenotaph, too solid and too crude cluding my late father, was a most honour. 
to have further tempted the pickaxes of the able nobleman, and the last person in the 
vandal mob. Mathematically, the super-| world to impose on the French reading 
ficial area of the original structure has been | public. 
reduced by one-third. _ There is a notice of the first Baron and 
Again, if N. E. Y. had referred to Miss Comte de Boigne in the ‘ Biographie des 
Farquhar’s treatise, which was written Hommes Vivants’ (Paris, Michaud, 1816) 
seventeen years ago, he would have learnt The following relates to his military service 
that the premises were then leased to the in British India, and his marriage in Eng. 
Institution Chevallier, and the portion of the land to the authoress of the ‘ Mémoires.’ 
old chapel in which the monument stood, | $’étant rendu en Angleterre, il entra comme 
partitioned off for use as an ante-chamber. officier au service de la compagnie des Indes; 
It is pleasant to hear that this is no longer | ———_ par la mer Rouge a Madras; apprit 
uknow la langue de V’Hindoustan ; et, avec 
ATTULLO (exlix. 27, 68).—Doubtless ~ | quelques operations de commerce, et devint, en 
P: | 1781, général des armées de Mandadjy-Scindiah, 
near relative _ of Captain Archibald | pour lequel il forma & la discipline européenne 
Erskine Patullo and possibly connected with | un corps de troupes qui, en 1793, s’élevait i 


the family of Erskine, was Captain Robert 18 mille hommes. . . . Les troupes du général 
Pattullo of the Hon. East India Company’s | 4¢ Boigne furent souvent utiles & l-Angleterte 
dans ses guerres contre les autres Nababs. 
maritime service. Hardy’s ‘ Register of | se distingua particulitrement & la bataille de 
Ships’ in that service (London: 1835) shows | Jannah-Pannah, ot la grande armée marate 
him as Third Mate of the Kellie Castle, | remporta une victoire signalée sur les rajahs 


1332 tons (owner, Stewart Erskine, Esq.), voisins. Apres avoir battu_les Rohyllahs, il 
/entra en vainqueur dans Dehly en 1788, et 


Captain Edward Lambert Adams, on her 

. 'rétablit Chah-Aalem sur le tréne mongol. Son 
third voyage, which was to Madras and China, corps faisait partie, en 1792, des troupes aux. 
1823-24 ; as Second Mate, same ship, owner iliares de Tippoo-Saéb. Aprés le démembre- 
and captain, Bombay and China, 1825-26; ment de l’empire du Maissour, de Boigne fit 


as Chief Mate, same ship (owner, George encore quelques campagnes dans I’Inde, et, 
| ayant acquis une fortune immense, repassa en 


Reed, Esq.), Captain William H. Ladd, 

and owner, again commanded by Capt. | émigrée de France.” 

Adams, St. Helena, Straits of Malacca, and | 
China, 1829-30; as ‘‘ Capt. Robert og 
tullo,”” commanding the ship (same owner), (1APPONI MONUMENT IN ST. OLAVE'S 
Madras, Bengal and China, 1833-34. He UU @HURCH (exlix. 63).—A summary of 
must have served previously as Midship- the will of Piero Capponi appears in Mise. 
man; and the regulations indicate that he (en. et Her., 5th Ser., ii., ‘at p. 276. As 
had to furnish evidence of his date and he mentions no relations it is probable that 
place of birth, so that his baptismal certifi- | he died a bachelor: the will is addressed to 
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ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


cate is probably amongst the India Office 


records. 
Brncuam ApDAMs. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE 

BOIGNE (exlviii. 459; cxlix. 34, 66).— 
The MS., I understand, is now in the 
possession of the noble family of d’Osmond. 
The principle employer of the editor, M. 
Nicoullaud, was the Comtesse de Boigne’s 
nephew, the late Comte d’Osmond. He was 
the composer of the successful opera ‘ Le 
Partisan,’ a clever pianist, and the author 
of the interesting volume, ‘Etudes, Sil- 


houettes et Croquis, avec une préface de M. 
Alexandre Dumas, fils’ (Paris, Librairie 
Illustrée, 1888). 


The Comte d’Osmond, I 


‘* Maister Landy,’”’ who appears in the pro- 
bate act as Peter Landy, and is doubtless 
'the Piero Landi whose name appears in 
| conjunction with Capponi’s in the State 
Papers, Foreign Series, for the years 1581 
and 1582. This information was duly sent 
to Count Capponi in April last, as it seemed 
_ from his letter that he desired a direct reply. 
J. B. 


| MAN WITH A WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
NAME (exlix. 29, 70).—In ‘ Records of 
| Clan Campbell,’ by Sir Duncan Campbell, 


| of Barcaldine, recently issued, the be ce 
is 


_of Robert Byng Patricia Price Camp 
| to be found (No. 216). 
T. M. ANSTEY. 
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IVINATION BY FINGER NAILS 
(exlix. White specks finger- 
nails have been called *‘ gifts,’? and I have 
heen told that 
Gifts on the finger are sure to linger, 
Gifts on the thumb are sure to come. 
W. Curzon Yeo. 
0, Beaumont Avenue, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
‘MRAITS AND STORIES: WELSH 
PEASANTRY”: ANNE BEALE 
(exlix. 46)..-Anne Beale died at 68, Belsize 
Road, South Hampstead, on the 17 April, 
1900. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RASMUS AND LUTHER (exlix. 64)—Al- 
though not a direct reply to the query, 
Schouppe supplies a good substitute in the 


Lutherizabat et 
this will 


well-known line: Erasmus 
Lutherus Erasmizabat.” Perhaps 
prove acceptable to Dr. Barnarp. 
J. B. McGovern. 
EFERENCES WANTED  (exlix. 65) :—2 
The exact reference required by Harma- 
ropeGos is to be found at the bottom of p. iii 
at the introduction of Vol. I of ‘La Vie Lit- 
téraire.’ Anatole France there says:—‘* Le 
hon critique est celui qui raconte les aventures 
de son esprit au milieu des chefs-d’ceuvre.” 
pE V. Payen-Payyr. 
(3) Hoyt’s ‘New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations * (1923) states that the saying ‘I 
knew a very wise man,” ete.. was used by 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, in a letter to the 
Marquis of Montrose, but adds that Fletcher 
himself was quoting from the Earl of 
Cromarty. The quotation occurs in ‘the 1749 
edition of Fietcher’s ‘ Works.’ p. 266. 
H. Askew. 
UTHORS WANTED (exlix. 65).—a.—This 
verse will be found in Lean’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea,’ Vol. 1, p. 259, and is there given as ex- 
tracted from Alan B. Cheale’s ‘ Proverbial 
Folk Lore.” The following note is added :— 
“Sir W. Scott (Notes to Franck’s Northern 
Memoirs) says this is merely a child’s gibber- 
ish to test the power of repetition without 
hlundering.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
“New Cyclopedia of Practical 
(1923) gives these lines as form- 
ing part of a poem entitled Salaam Alaikum 
Peace he with you”), the authorship of 
which is unknown. 
H. AskEw. 


The poem quoted is ‘The Salaam’ -(an 
Eastern prayer), by the Rev. Walter “Se 
Mathams. It was originally published in Life 
and Work, the magazine of the Church of 
Scotland. It also appeared in ‘A Bowl of 
Amber’ (an Eastern anthology). 


(2) Hoyt’s 


found in ‘The Day of the Golden Chance,’ by 
the Rev. W. J. Mathams (Gay and Hancock), | 
and has been set to music as one_ of 
Eastern Songs.’ pub. by Elkin and Co. 

Merrie. HAMILTON Scort. 
9. Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7 
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The Library. 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herford and 
Percy Simpson. Vols. 1, and J1: The Man 
Work. (Oxtord: Clarendon Press). 
sea volumes are the first instalment of a 
complete critical edition of Ben Jonson 
which will fill ten volumes. The great bulk 
of the editorial matter is now given us—the 
Lite, that is, and Introductions to the several 
plays and to the other works of the poet. Here, 
too, is a series of Appendixes, which reproduce 
in extenso all the extant and accessible docu- 
ments relating to Jonson—all the authentic 
letters of Jonson, among them several hitherto 
unpublished; the Drummond * Conversations,’ 
reprinted in a critical text with commentary ; 
extracts from public records, whence the 
evidence may be seen for conclusions and 
statements advanced in the Life; and a cata- 
logue of Jonson’s books. Both the names of 
the editors and the quality of the volumes 
before us announce that we have here the 
critical text of Jonson, which for years to come 
will be the chief standard authority for the 
study of him: it is curious, therefore, that the 
Preface should have to relate that a collector in 
America who owns an unprinted letter of Jon- 
son’s refused to answer an enquiry about it, and 
that another in England has withheld a con- 
temporary note, giving a new fact in Jonson's 
Life. Fortunately for letters, and as this Pre- 
face also testifies, such want of generosity is 
uncommon as well as strange. To mention one 
example, Mr. Augustus White, of New York, 
has contributed the texts of no fewer than six 
of the letters. 

The Life, which, in its readableness,’ as 
well as its erudition, fulfils well the 
pectations directed upon it, not only brings 
together all the fruits of recent research, 
hut also deals with many details of recent 
criticism. As a whole, it would have been 
improved, we think, by a little “ tightening 
up.” The description of the milieu in 
which Jonson worked is excellently done, and 
abounds with illuminating indications—such 
as that at the very outset which warns us that 
Jonson’s habitual air of contending with the 
tide may blind us to the fact that in essential 
respects it was flowing strongly on his side. 
Sometimes the writer’s pen seems to run away 
with him: as when upon Jonson’s quitting 
comedy after the storm by ‘ Poetaster’ he is 
referred to as “the old warrior.” Several 
curious passages in his life are here elucidated 
as they have never yet heen; not least note- 
worthy among these are the services Salisbury 
received from him, in the years when Jonson 
was a professing Catholic, to obtain evidence 
concerning Catholic plots. Another line in 
which the hiography-shows itself of special 
value is the study of relations between Jonson 
and his fellow-poets. Here it may noted 
that the critical passages are well worth the 
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consideration of students of Shakespeare, for 
they bring out, with a new freshness, the 
qualities, and also the definite achievement 
which set Shakespeare apart. How much must 
we wish that he had had seme touch of Jon- 
son’s anxiety for the after-life of his work. A 
“definitive *’ edition, one supposes, was a 
notion which would make Shakespeare smile | 
while Jonson at torty was already busy about 
it. Some four years, trom 1612 to 1616, this 
was on his hands, though Mr. Simpson gives 
reason for thinking the delay may be ex- 
plained by Jonson’s printer being occupied 
with Ralegh’s ‘ History of the World.’ Some 
of the facts of Jonson’s life are perhaps too 
much “ taken as read” in the manner of an 
article in the Quarterly. For example, the fire 
which consumed his library is first referred to 
thus: ‘ The second document, the ‘ Execration 
upon Vulcan’ gives us a yet more valuable. 
because firsthand glimpse of his pre-occupations 
nearly five years later (November, 1623). The 
tragic-comic elegy commemorates among his 
lost writings the ‘ Parcel of a Play.’ He was. 
then, once more occupied with drama at the 
date of the fire.” This is decidedly awkward. 
The tramp to Scotland has full justice done to | 
its many-sided interest; and so have the 
closing years, with their mingled failure, 
misery and triumph. In the end Jonson, with 
his massive individuality, his scholarship, his 
power over his fellows, his genius and his 
limitations as a poet stands most impressively 
tour-square before us. An English poet, he 
was and will remain: his present. editors 
justly note that apart from specialist activities, 
he is not likely ever to be more than a name 
to the world outside England. 

The several Introductions to the plays and 
the other works are pieces of fine criticism, 
with which, in general. we find ourselves in 
agreement, though, if Ben Jonson were still 
living upon the stage, we should expect to see 
some of it qualified. Those who have read 
Chehkovw’s ‘Cherry Orchard’ and then have 
seen the production of it now being played in 
London, must have realised vividly how 
immense may be the difference between the 
effect of characters whose speeches and action 
are imagined from reading print and those | 
seen on the hoards, and this difference is 
probably more marked—alters the balance of 
the play more conspicuously-—in inferior 
characters and in inferior plays, and_ this, 
apart from any further effect produced by 
high quality in the acting. The Essay on the 
“Masques and Entertainments’ is, to our 
thinking, the best individual piece of work in 
these volumes. We would again draw atten- 
tion to the great value of the original docu- 
ments here brought together. 


T= Quarterly Review for July is one of the | 
most interesting of recent numbers. — Sir 
Tan Malcolm gives a portrait of the late Lord 
Curzon, which should count as one of the 
most authoritative of a very remarkable man. | 
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This is followed by an unsigned article cn 
* Public School Stories,” which we read with 
great interest, and agreed with as to the rest 
of the books discussed, finding only the lauda- 
tion bestowed on * Playing Fields’ excessive 
and mistaken. We have but to mention that 
here is a paper— The Fox ’“—by Mr. Douglas 
Gordon; his readers will expect to be at once 
enlightened and charmed, and will not be dis. 
appointed. The Rey. 'T Weir contributes 
a good study of Omar Khayyam. Mr. Walter 
Starkie’s paper on Richard Wagner is well- 
balanced and comprehensive, and contains 
some shrewd criticism, both of the composer 
and also of modern musical standards. A 
change has come over educational and learned 
opinion as to the value of classical studies, 
and the present position is stated and dis- 
cussed by Sir Frederic Kenyon in an article 
which is pretty sure to be read with the careful 
consideration it deserves. The article which 
will be found most ‘‘intriguing ” by the gen- 
eral and curious reader is probably one by 
Mr. W. K. Fleming on ‘ John Inglesant.’ Here 
it is shown that the astonishingly exact and 
vivid rendering of seventeenth century life 
and thought, which has so long been a wonder 
to everybody, was obtained by the actual lift- 
ing of passages from sources, and fitting them 
into prepared places. The passages so utilised 
were often lengthy and important to the story, 
and, as Mr. Fleming shows, by printing in 
parallel columns, they were inserted verbatim. 
{t is interesting to learn that in many places 
Lord Acton was mistaken in the detail of his 
criticism of ‘ John Inglesant.’ 
E have received the Aberdeen University 
Library Bulletin tor June. This con- 
tains an article by our correspondent, Dr. 
Bulloch, upon James Morison, the “‘ Hygeist,” 
an alumnus of Aberdeen, notable among all 
for the prodigious bulk of his writings and 
their enormous circulation—the said writings 
being chiefly puffs of his medicines, the famous 
Morison’s Pills. Morison (1770-1840) was & 
man of good birth—witness his pedigree: but 
in his early manhood he ‘ passed a_ life of 
disease, physical misery and woe.” In 1825 
he began his campaign of pamphlets, setting 
forth his Hygeian creed, and the value of his 
‘vegetable universal medicines,” and it 1s 
upon the occasion of the centenary that this 
account of him—which includes a bibliography 
—has been drawn up. Not the least interest 
ing part of it is the account of the lion memor- 
ial to him still in Euston Square in front of 
his “ British College of Health.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approve ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


“press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. 
of Bucks. 
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